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proceedings taken against the printers of various papers in which regular reports
on the happenings in parliament were published* North was too wise to repeat
Grenville's mistake, and even George had come to recognise the need for caution
in any dealings with Wilkes; and although a great deal of fuss was made in
parliament over the publication of debates (which incidentally was contrary
to a standing order of the House of Commons), and Brass Crosby and Alderman
Oliver before whom one of the printers had charged with assault the messenger
sent by the House of Commons to arrest him were committed to the Tower
by order of the Speaker of the Commons, the matter was allowed to drop;
and there is little doubt that this piece of political wisdom, which resulted in the
standing order becoming a dead letter, emanated from George and his prime
minister.

By 1772 even Chatham was reluctantly compelled to admit that North had
given the country a strong administration;   and Burke was bound to agree
that " the power of the crown, almost dead and rotten as prerogative, had
grown up anew, with more strength and far less odium under the name of
influence."   Political opponents jeeringly maintained that North was a puppet
in the royal hands.   They would have clung to that belief even had they known
that on more than one occasion between 1770 and 1774 the prime minister
had successfully overridden the royal views on certain ministerial appointments.
The position was that on the main political issues George and North were of
one mind ; but unanimity did not prevent each from retaining his own independ-
ence of judgment.   When Dunning from his place in the House of Commons
demanded that the influence of the crown " ought to be diminished " he paid
a fine tribute to the harmonious relations of king and prime minister during
one of the most difficult periods in our history.

George was an indefatigable worker: he believed that it was his duty to
know as much about state affairs as his ministers. That conception of his kingly
duty at once laid him open to the charge of meddling with matters which were
constitutionally not his concern. George, however, held the view that they
were very much his concern. If the king had no right to take an active part in
the business of government, who then - had that right ? Constitutional lawyers
were agreed that neither prime minister nor Cabinet had any status in constitu-
tional law. North, for example, refused to accept the former title : he preferred
to be known as First Lord Commissioner of the Treasury. In that capacity he
was the king's principal adviser: it was not his function to " storm,1' but rather to
share, the royal closet. He used the machinery of Cabinet government because
it was politically convenient. George, on the other hand, did not claim the right
to preside at Cabinet meetings.

North's administration was a non-party government in the sense that none
of its members were irrevocably bound to the old parties. But it was inevitable